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W e, of Business, express appreciation to our friends in 
Education for their support and approval. Our sincere 
wishes to you that 1954 be a fruitful year, marked with 
great achievements and a fuller recognition of the es- 


sential and worthy role you play in our Society. 
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HOW TO ENTER 

Simply write an original essay in 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays must be 
written with pen or typewriter. Sign your name, 
street address, and title. Include the name and 
title of your superior. Send your entry to Lion 
Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas, 
not later than midnight, February 15, 1954. 
As in the past, teacher essays will be judged by 
a panel of leading Southern educators. 


WHAT YOU CAN WIN 


If your essay is judged best in your “zone” 
(see below), you will receive a $1,200 Lion Oil 
Scholarship to any accredited college or university of your 
choice. These scholarships are unusual in two ways. First, 
they are sufficient to cover not only tuition costs, but the 
major part of such expenses as fees, books, room and board. 
Second, the winner has the option 'of using the scholarship 
fund in a full school year; two half years; or two or three 
_ summer school sessions, whichever proves to be most useful 
and convenient to the winning teacher. 


36 ADDITIONAL CASH AWARDS 

To reward more Southern teachers this year, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of a $400 cash Travel 
Grant and eleven other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three zones of competition ... or a total of three $400 and 
thirty-three $75 awards for the entire contest. 


CONTEST SUBJECT 
Subject of this year’s Lion Oil teacher essay contest is: 
“‘What Are My Responsibilities As a Teacher?”’ 








ELIGIBLE COUNTIES—TENNESSEE 
Cannon Dyer Lake Shelby 
Carroll Fayette Lauderdale Stewart 
Cheatham Franklin Madison Tipton 
Chester Gibson Montgomery Weakley 
Coffee Haywood Moore Williamson 
Davidson Henderson Obion Wilson 
Decatur Henry Robertson 
Dickson Humphreys Rutherford 








The future of 
the South lies 
in its youth... 
and the future 
of southern 
youth lies in 
education 
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Your essay on 


“What Are My Responsibilities 
As a Teacher?” 
may win one of three Lion Oil 


$1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHER-ESSAY CONTEST ALSO OFFERS THREE $400 TRAVEL 
GRANTS AND THIRTY-THREE $75 CASH MERIT AWARDS 





YOUR SCHOOL BENEFITS, TOO 

If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, the school 
at which you teach will receive a $100 cash award 
for use in purchasing library books. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your achievement will 
be furnished for placement in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

All teachers, principals, and superintendents 
teaching in elementary or high school grades 
in any public, private, or parochial school in 
each of three designated areas served by Lion 
are eligible. Previous Lion Scholarship winners 
are not eligible to compete. This “three-zone”’ 
system has been established so that you compete only with 
other contestants in your area. 


FREE RULES BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 


For complete details about the contest, obtain a Rules 
Booklet from your principal or supervisor, get one from 
your Lion Oil Dealer, or write the Lion Oil Scholarship 
Fund, El] Dorado, Arkansas. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1954 IS THE DEADLINE! 
GET YOUR ENTRY IN EARLY! 


ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: Encourage your 
students to enter the Lion Oil Student Essay. Contest now 
in progress. Your students may win a $1,000 Lion Oil 
Scholarship or one of forty-five $25 cash Merit Awards... and 
as Teacher-Sponsor, you may win a $200 or $25 cash award. 


Student and Teacher Contests are Endorsed by 
State Education Associations and Catholic Diocesan 
offices of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


COMPANY 
ARKANSAS 


LION OIL 
EL DORADO 
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CRAYO LA 


Art has become such an integral 
part of the study of history, liter- 
ature, geography, nature, crafts, 
the social and applied sciences— 
because it has proved its value 
as an educational tool. As a basic 
tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon has 
also proved its great value: 

Want to receive our highly valued FREE 
bi-monthly publication, The Art Educa- 
tionist? Then send us your name and 
ofhcial school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & aay Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 














NEED FUNDS 
FOR EXTRA 
CLASS ACTIVITIES? 


Your class can quickly, easily raise any 
amount they require selling S'TTNSHINE’S 
Nationally Famous EVERYDAY GREET- 
ING CARDS . they sell on sight! 
Get Samples on approval. FREE illus- 
trated Literature and complete money 
making details. Write: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 
ST-1, Springfield 1, Mass. - Pasadena 
3, Calif. 


‘(# you live East of Rockies write 


Springfield Office.) 











to 


Across the State 


CWC 





f.% WE have crossed this interesting 
state of ours and have seen so many 
fine things and such good work we have 
wished often that we might share our 
findings with you. We have asked you 
many times to write us a note, send us a 
picture, or contribute a story for the mag- 
azine. Now, more than ever, we are 
seeking your help because we would like to 
make this column a column for sharing 
ideas. So send us bits of news and good 
ideas—we want to share them with others. 


Mer County has a unique idea for 
protecting the children from the 


weather. One hundred little sheds were 
given to the Maury County Board of Ed- 


| ucation by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
| pany of Columbia. 


Each bus driver was 
given three sheds to place where he thought 
they were most needed and would accom- 
modate the largest number of children. The 
county maintenance men distributed them 
at the places designated by the bus driver. 
It is a sight that does the heart good to 
drive through Maury County on a rainy, 
cold morning and see the children pro- 
tected from the wintry blasts of the 
weather. 


R OBERTSON County is a county of 
gaiety and mirth. The children, like 
all children, like to sing and participate in 
musical activities. Recently Mr. Fisher, 
the Superintendent, and the Board of Ed- 
ucation employed a visiting teacher to help 
the teachers in their music work and to 
assist them in acquiring materials for basic 
music teaching. She spends her time help- 
ing teachers in the classroom; demon- 
strating ideas and methods of teaching a 
song; helping with rhythm games—always 
trying to arouse interest and enthusiasm of 
the children in singing and enjoying music. 
So much interest was shown that a music 
festival was undertaken early in which 
every child could participate. Whether 
he were tone deaf, or had other limitations 
an effort was made to let every child do 
what he could to the best of his ability. 


MERICAN Education Week always 

brings interesting and varied reports 
of activities in every school system. One of 
the. most unusual projects we have heard 
about happened in McNairy County. On 
Thursday during AEW week the town of 
Adamsville closed the doors of her busi- 
ness houses trom one to two o'clock, hung 
out a sign saying: “Closed in honor of our 
schools—visit them.” The business men 
went on a tour of the schools and the town 
reports wonderful cooperation and grati- 
fying results. We suggest that you tuck 
that idea away for use next year. 








[ will soon be time to think about 
electing delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion. Blount County did a most unusual 
thing last year when they elected their 
delegates and were able to present them 
with a very fine expense account as the 
result of one of their yearly projects. The 
local association went into show business 
and toured the county. The teachers con- 
tributed time and talent and put on a 
show in each community, charged for it 
and gave the money to the convention 
fund. Incidentally, they report fun, experi- 
ence and pride in their work. We think 
it was a splendid idea! 

What is your association doing? What 
are your schools doing? Share the good 
work with us, won’t you? 
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PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


A year ago in this column we wrote about professional 
spirit. We talked about the fine morale of our teachers; 
about the fine work of the superintendents; about the 
retiring and the new Commissioners. 

If the morale of the teachers was good at that time, 
it is even better now. If there was a fine professional 
spirit among teachers on all levels a year ago, it is even 
better now. 

We have but to look about us for many evidences of 
this professional spirit. Here are a few. 


The American Association for Childhood Education 
is the largest group among our profession. This is an 
excellent organization working on professional problems 
of teachers in the elementary schools. These teachers 
have carried on a fine program for years and have done 
much to improve teaching. 


The Public School Officers Association is the oldest 
department of the TEA. For many years this organiza- 
tion of school administrators fought the battles for school 
legislation and assumed responsibility for leadership. 
Today this organization has more members than ever 
before and continues the fight for the cause of better 
education. Each year this organization holds its meeting 
just prior to the Representative Assembly meeting. The 
dates are January 14-15. The Executive Committee has 
arranged an excellent program and the attendance prob- 
ably will surpass all previous years. 


The Classroom Teachers Department is the youngest 
department of the TEA. This group has worked care- 
fully and grown steadily since its organization. Fine 
work is being done in bringing about more participation 
in the affairs of the TEA on the part of classroom teach- 
ers. In a recent meeting of the Executive Committee 
of this department, plans were worked out and objectives 
agreed upon. The Southeastern Regional Department 
of this organization will hold its meeting in Nashville in 
November 1954. 


The Tennessee College Association, another depart- 
ment of the TEA, has functioned for many years and 
has grown steadily in membership and effectiveness. 
More and more the college and university people are 
taking part in the affairs of the TEA, and membership 
from these groups continues to increase. 


The Elementary School Principals Association is a 
relatively new organization in the state but it has func- 
tioned vigorously and intelligently and has brought about 
many improvements for the principals and for the schools 
they serve. 

All these groups, and there are many more which 
could be mentioned, are working at the professional 
problems which confront them, and at the same time 
they are working as an integral part of the TEA in the 
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cause of all teachers and all groups. This is the reason 
we have been able to make progress and why we shall 
continue to do so. Good spirit and high morale are 
conducive to better things for the profession and for 
greater opportunities for the children we teach. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention will be held in Nashville on 
April 8-9. Plans are underway for an excellent program. 
Lawrence Derthick and Andy Holt will be the speakers 
for the opening session on Thursday night, April 8. We 
are fortunate to have two of our “own boys” for this 
program. Andy is a past-president of the NEA and 
Lawrence is now the president of the AASA. These two 
fellows have been traveling over the entire country 
making speeches. Make your plans now to attend the 
meeting on opening night and let’s find out what these 
boys have been talking about. 


THE NEW YEAR 


This is the time for well wishing and for resolutions. 
We have no resolutions to make, however, the entire 
staff of the TEA pledges its continued best efforts to the 
membership of the Association and we do wish each of 
you the very best year you have ever had. 

The Association probably will adopt the most ambi- 
tious legislative program it has ever undertaken and 
1954 must be a year of action on the part of all of us. 
There is much to be done, and this is the year. The 
Legislature meets in 1955. 


TEA ELECTION 


The election of officers of the Association is always an 
important matter of business of any Representative 
Assembly. Candidates were announced in the Decem- 
ber TENNESSEE TEACHER and other nominations 
may be made at the first session on Friday night, Jan- 
uary 15. 

The Representative Assembly in 1953 voted some 
changes in the Constitution concerning the method of 
election. If there is only one candidate in any contest, 
this candidate will be elected by voice vote, thus making 
it unnecessary to place the name on the ballot. This 
simplifies the election process. 

The election of one delegate to the NEA from each 
Congressional District is to be held immediately follow- 
ing the Friday night session. Delegates will meet by 
districts in places designated and vote will be by secret 
ballot on candidates nominated. Only delegates from 
each district will vote on candidates for NEA delegates 
from each district. 





Modern Schools Are The People 


HEN Lucille Allred entered 
Circleville School last Septem- 
ber to prepare her classroom for the 
opening of the school year she was 
welcomed by a group of mothers of 
the children she was to teach. 
Circleville’s school mothers had 
learned during recent years that 
they were very much a part of the 
school and now were well prepared 
to play their role. They were on 
hand before the opening date and, 
with Miss Allred and her fifth-grade 
children, have now planned every 
social and educational event of the 


“human resources” of the entire com- 
munity. 

Ironton is a cosmopolitan town of 
diverse though small industries. The 
inhabitants come from many parts of 
the world. Scores of these folk have 
volunteered to bring their knowl- 
edge of their homeland, of their arts 
and industries to the school. These 
human resources are requisitioned 
quite the same as is a book from the 
library. 

What are Schools For? 

The Oaksville Board of Education 

decided last spring to have standard- 


During American Education Week we emphasized to the 
public that good schools are the responsibility of everyone. 
However we do not want to leave the impression that schools 
are a burden that offer nothing in return. The schools reach 
out to help the people; the people help the schools. 


year including the good-by party 
for the closing day of school. 


Circleville is Not Unique 


Circleville is only one of many 
schools across the nation that has 
come to understand its “place in the 
public.” Modern schools no longer 
exist on islands of isolation. They 
are the “main street” of American 
community life. They criticize that 
which is undesirable, preserve the 
ideals and practices found to be 
good, uncover new needs, and point 
the way for community improve- 
ment. 

But in this newer accepted assign- 
ment of community schools, educa- 
tional procedure must be an integral 
part of the community. Investiga- 
tion reveals many interesting items 
of current practice. 

Ironton schools’ libraries have 
books, recordings, visual aids, and a 
television set in each reading room; 
perhaps most important of all 
sources of information, which the 
librarians have catalogued, are the 
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ized tests given to certain grades 
during the oncoming year to de- 
termine whether or not “our schools 
are effectively teaching the funda- 
mentals of learning.” The tests were 
given to grades, 3, 6, 8, and 10. The 
median score of each Oaksville grade 
was below the established standard 
norm. This fact gave the board un- 
usual concern, and accusations were 
made that the schools were so “mod- 
ern” they failed to do those things 
for which they were established. 

The superintendent wisely asked, 
“For what are they established?” 
and proposed that the people they 
serve be invited to “think through 
with us the purposes of education.” 
The newspaper and local radio freely 
reported the test results and the pro- 
posed plan of a community-wide 
analysis of Oaksville’s schools. 

More than 60 percent of the par- 
ents of children tested actively par- 
ticipated in some aspect of the plan 
of analysis. The first major problem 
was to agree upon “the real purposes 
of education.” The method used was 
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Superintendent of Schools 
Provo, Utah 


a simple one. Each teacher and 
home-room parent served jointly as 
chairmen of the parents of children 
within each classroom. After pre- 
liminary instructions, parents were 
given a pencil and paper. Stenciled 
across the top of the paper was the 
question, “What do you value most 
for your child toward which the 
school may contribute?” During the 
preliminary discussion it was agreed 
that each parent would list in order 
of importance five items of educa- 
tional need for the children. 

Universally, parents wanted the 
kinds of educational experiences that 
would help their child to be a “good” 
child, a child “useful” to others, a 
child with many friends who are 
“nice” people, a child that is happy 
and well, and a child that can live by 
and with good moral values. 

The board became aware of the 
fact that the standardized tests had 
not adequately tested the purposes 
of education as the parents listed 
them. The parents and the board 
spent more time in evaluating the 
curriculum in keeping with newer 
objectives. 


What Happens to Your Child? 


Parents of Pineview School kinder- 
garten enjoyed seeing their children 
in little programs but were not 


greatly opposed to discontinuing | 


school for the five-year-olds to avoid 
increased taxation. They “reasoned” 
the children didn’t learn to read and 
spent much of their time in play, so 
without educational loss to the chil- 
dren, they suggested here could be 
one place to curtail expenditures. 

A well-trained kindergarten 
teacher urgently requested parents 
to come to school for a program on 
a specific afternoon. At the desig- 
nated hour the children were un- 
concerned for no program had been 
prepared. With parents assembled, 
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the teacher began by asking such 
questions as, “What happens to your 
child while he is learning?” “How 
does learning take place?” “What 
can be done to help him to be happy 
in learning and to retain that which 
is learned?” “How can a child be 
prepared for experiences he cannot 
at the moment learn?” Parents were 
then invited to find the answers to 
the questions by observing “learning 
as a process.” 

The schools of Colandro used 
American Education Week this year 
to help people see the “beginnings 
of learning.” Three large down-town 
store windows were used for class- 
rooms from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
throughout the week; ignoring the 
public on the sidewalk, groups from 
kindergarten through high school 
with loud speaking aids, helped peo- 
ple to understand what good learn- 
ing “looks like.” The kids did 
everything from sleeping in the 
kindergarten to dissecting snakes in 
a high school science class. 

Carmon City schools this year are 
effectively using the radio to help 
people better understand what hap- 
pens while a child is learning. For 
example, instead of following a well 
established custom of singing a 
“learned” song over the radio, pupils 
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are presented with music they have 
never before seen. A teacher’s assist- 
ant in a room adjacent to the studio 
serves as commentator and gives a 
word picture of what is happening 
while (in one case 9th grade) young- 
sters are learning a three-part song. 
Carmon City schools are now using 
the same device on television. 


Watching Children Learn 


Martin City has just completed a 
new 25-room school building in 
which a wall of special texture glass 
in two classrooms permits corridor 
observers to see children in action. 
Unaware of those outside the room, 
pupils perform normally while pa- 
trons, teachers, or trainees observe 
children in educational action. 

Significantly, the planning of this 
building was a community project 
in which teachers, administrative of- 
ficials, and patrons cooperatively 
planned details of the building and 
the spacious grounds. It is literally 
a community center not only because 
it is designed to serve all of the 
people but because the people gave 
of themselves in the planning and in 
much of the construction. Martin 
City folk proudly speak of “our 
school.” 


A social studies high school class 
at Dringle obtained permission from 
the school superintendent to have a 
group of students visit a board of 
education meeting. An item on the 
agenda concerned the construction 
of a curb and gutter adjacent to a 
school site but off the school prop- 
erty. Dringle city officials had re- 
fused to finance the project, claiming 
that the school would primarily 
profit from the construction, hence 
maintaining the board must pay for 
it. 

Preceding the meeting, the super- 
intendent had examined the statutes, 
a series of conflicting opinions of dif- 
ferent attorney generals within the 
state, and a state supreme court case’ 
wherein the issue was comparable to 
the one under discussion. These 
were presented as “background” for 
the analysis. The board was evi- 
dently unable to arrive at a conclu- 
sion, whereupon the students went 
to work. They became interested in 
the legal obligations and restrictions 
of governing bodies such as the 
school board and the city commis- 
sion and began their own investiga- 
tions that took them into every as- 
pect of local government. Excellent 
rapport with city and school officials 
was maintained throughout the en- 
tire study. Students analyzed all 
sorts of community problems and 
community needs. 

The result: large numbers of peo- 
ple of diverse ages and interests 
participated in this school-commun- 
ity survey, and the city adopted a 
long-time plan of development that 
gives promise of an enriched living 
for Dringle’s people. The total com- 
munity, its resources, problems, and 
needs, have become the curriculum 
for this high school. 


They Write and Write 


Parent letters and notes and 
teacher-parent conferences are be- 
coming common practice for many 
schools. These procedures are do- 
ing much to cement constructive at- 
titudes toward schools. Letters differ 
greatly in style and content. Typical 
of many, only two can herein be 
listed. 

The community school of Benheim 
sends a brief weekly “News Notes” 
to all parents. One recent “edition” 
expressed appreciation for the “kin- 

(Continued on page 27) 





Our High School Holding Power 


NFORTUNATELY, little infor- 

mation is available about 
school conditions associated with 
pupil persistence. The findings of 
this study which was made in torty 
high schools in Tennessee supply 
some such information and add to 
the knowledge in this educational 
area. It would seem that schools 
holding only a small percentage of 
their pupils might profit by studying 
and applying the methods and prac- 
tices of schools which graduate a 
large percentage. 


Our Problem 


The problem of this study is to 
determine the relation of certain in- 
ternal, or school, factors to the hold- 


Scope of Study 


The present survey includes the 
207 county, senior, white, four-year 
high schools in the state of Tennes- 
see, located in eighty-five counties. 
Forty of these high schools are se- 
lected to form two _ equal-sized 
groups, one representing high hold- 
ing power and the other low holding 
power. These two groups, of twenty 
schools each, are examined for data 
on the internal factors chosen for 
analysis. 

Eleven internal factors related to 
the holding power of high schools 
are chosen for observation in this 
study. These factors, quantitative 
in nature, are selected by a jury of 
ninety professional educators, on the 


This report is the result of a study made in forty of our own 


high schools. 


The success of some high schools in holding 


pupils until they graduate indicates that through means al- 
ready existing, a larger percentage of pupils can be retained. 


ing power of high schools. To this 
end, there is an analysis on a com- 
parative basis of eleven such factors 
in two selected groups of Tennessee 
county high schools—one possessing 
a high degree of holding power and 
the other a low degree. 

The general purpose of this study 
is to obtain information helpful in 
determining the measures high 
schools. may take to increase their 
holding power. 

Its aim is to determine which of a 
selected group of factors are associ- 
ated with increased high school 
holding power. The method em- 
ployed is to compare data gathered 
in schools of high and of low hold- 
ing power. 

The specific objective of this study 
is to determine what significant dif- 
ferences exist between high schools 
of high holding power and those of 
low, with reference to the factors 
selected for observation. 
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basis of their supposed relationship 
to holding power. Data on the in- 
ternal factors come from the records 
of the high schools in the high and 
low holding power groups for the 
school years 1945-46; 1946-47; 1947- 
48; and 1948-49, the four-year period 
in which the survivals of the begin- 
ning class of 1945-46 were in high 
school. 

The accepted interpretation of 
holding power is the extent to which 
the school retains its pupils until 
they have graduated, transferred to 
another school, or moved, died, or 
become physically incapacitated fur- 
ther to attend school. Internal fac- 
tors are those conditions for which 
the school is principally responsible. 
These are in contrast to external fac- 
tors, or those peculiar to the child 
or community and not generally con- 
sidered the responsibility of the 
school. 

The number of factors selected for 
observation has been limited by the 
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statistical nature of the study, which 
restricts the factors to those which 
can be described numerically. The 
amount of available information and 
the cost of research have placed fur- 
ther limitations upon their scope and 
number. The internal factors se- 
lected have been treated as if they 
are independent of the external, or 
personal, factors related to holding 
power. An additional limitation of 
this study arises from the fact that 
a small sample of high schools has 
been studied; it is recognized that a 
large number of cases might reveal 
different results. 


Procedure of Study 


The first step of procedure for this 
research was securing permission to 
undertake the study from the Direc- 
tor of the Division of Public Schools 
(High) of the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education. Then, a sur- 
vey of recent literature regarding the 
holding power problem was made 
for the primary purpose of discov- 
ering internal factors related to hold- 
ing power. 

The second step was selecting 
high schools of high and low holding 
power for the comparative phase of 
the study. The percentage of pupil 
survival derived from the ratio of 
graduates of 1949 to the freshmen 
of 1945, was determined for each of 
the 207 county, senior, white, four- 
year high schools in the state of Ten- 
nessee. These percentages were 
then arranged in order, from highest 
to lowest. From this array, the top 
twenty-five schools and the bottom 
twenty-five were drawn for a second 
investigation. 

Next, a holding power index, com- 
puted on the basis of the extent to 
which the pupils of the ninth grade 
class of 1945-46 were retained until 
they had graduated, transferred, 
moved, died, or had become physi- 


cally incapacitated further to at- © 
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tend school, was determined for 
each of these fifty schools (twenty- 
five in each extreme). To obtain 
the necessary data, each member of 
the ninth grade class in each school 
was investigated. From school rec- 
ords and through interviews, infor- 
mation was obtained relative to the 
conditions under which each pupil 
of the study group withdrew from 
school; 3,367 pupils in the fifty high 
schools were thus investigated. In- 
formation concerning the individuals 
was combined to show all factors op- 
erating in the percentage of pupil 
survival in the schools they repre- 
sented. 

To achieve the aim of determining 
the schools with both high and low 
holding power, the twenty schools 
with the highest holding power in- 
dices in the top group of twenty-five 
schools were selected to represent 
high holding power. The twenty 
schools with the lowest holding 
power indices in the bottom group 
of twenty-five schools were chosen 
to represent low holding power. The 
holding power indices of the twenty 
schools representing high holding 
power range from 62.7 per cent to 
96.4 per cent. The indices of the 
low holding power group range from 
32.4 per cent to 60.9 per cent. These 
forty high schools were investigated 
with reference to the internal factors 
selected for observation. 


The third step was selecting inter- 
nal factors for observation. A fre- 
quency count was made of the in- 
ternal, or school, factors which 
writers of educational literature be- 
lieve to be related to holding power. 
Eighteen of these factors, referred 
to as “General Factors” in this report, 
were used as a frame of reference 
for selecting the more specific fac- 
tors. With the general factors were 
listed “Specific Factors” believed to 
correspond with and to belong in the 
same category. The specific factors 
chosen were those for which quanti- 
tative data are available on a state- 
wide basis, in the records of the 
State Department of Education, Of- 
fices of County Superintendents, 
Tennessee Athletic Association, and 
the Tennessee Interscholastic Liter- 
ary League. 

Finally, the factors were organ- 
ized into a questionnaire and sub- 
mitted to a group of professional 
educators for their judgment on two 
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problems: (1) the proper classifica- 
tion of the specific factors under the 
general factors; and (2) the relation- 
ship existing between each specific 
factor and the holding power of the 
high school. The specific factors 
approved by one-third or more of 
the judges as accurately classified 
and closely related to holding power 
were selected for observation. The 
following specific factors were those 
selected. 


(1) Number of vocational areas 
in which two or more units 
of credit are offered 

(2) Percentage of pupils who 
failed in one or more courses 

(3) Number of different units of 
credit offered over a four- 
year period 

(4) Hours per pupil per month 
scheduled for guidance ac- 
tivities 

(5) Percentage of attendance 

(6) Teaching 
teachers 

(7) Percentage of pupils taking 
part in inter-scholastic ath- 
letics 

(8) Average teacher's load (pu- 
pil-clock-hours per week ) 

(9) Percentage of courses taught 
by teachers not profession- 
ally qualified according to 
the State’s regulations for 
certification 

(10) Amount of formal training 
completed by teachers 

Data were then assembled on 

these factors from the schools of 


experience of 


both high and low holding power. 
The two sets of data were then com- 
pared. In this comparison, a test 
was made of the two groups of 
schools to determine whether there 
is any significant difference between 
them in the selected specific factors. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A. An analysis of data reveals a 
significant difference between the 
schools of high and low holding 
power in three of the eleven factors 
observed. The findings seem to war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

1. Pupil attendance as measured 
by the percentage of attendance 
seems to be a factor associated with, 
high school holding power. The 
findings suggest that high schools of 
high holding power have more reg- 
ular attendance on the part of the 
pupils enrolled than do the schools 
of low holding power. 

2. The teaching experience of 
teachers also seems to be associated 
with high school holding power. The 
findings indicate the teachers in 
schools of high holding power, on 
the whole, have a greater amount of 
teaching experience than do those in 
schools of low holding power. 

3. The class size factor in terms of 
the percentage of classes enrolling 
over twenty-five pupils appears to be 
related to high school holding power. 
From the findings, it seems that high 
schools of high holding power have 
more large classes, between twenty- 
five and forty-five pupils, than do 
high schools of low holding power. 
The possible influence of an extrane- 
ous factor, school enrollment, on the 
findings for this specific factor sug- 
gests a need for further research in 
this area of the problem. 


B. An analysis of the findings 
shows that the observed difference 
between the schools of high and low 
holding power in seven of the fac- 
tors studies is not statistically signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. There seems to be sufficient 
evidence for drawing the following 
conclusions: 

1. The breadth of the vocational 
curriculum as indicated by the num- 
ber of vocational areas in which two 
or more units of credit are offered 
does not appear to be an active factor 
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Vocational Education in 


HE overall function of voca- 
tional education in agriculture 
is to promote and provide educa- 
tional services for people who are 
engaged in farming as a business. 
Separate programs are offered for 
all-day students who are regularly 
enrolled in the local high school; 
young farmers who are no longer in 
school, but who are connected with 
farm work and farm living, and 
adult farmers who are established 
in the business of farming. Since its 
beginning, vocational agriculture 
has been charged with providing 
organized instruction which will en- 
able those present and prospective 
farmers to become proficient in 
farming in or near their local com- 
munities. 
The generally recognized objec- 
tives of vocational agriculture are 
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efficiency, living conditions and real 
estate value of the home farm, such 
as landscaping the homestead. (3) 
Supplementary farm practices in 
which the boy does specific jobs to 
increase his experiences and skills, 
such as culling out non-laying hens. 
Since vocational education in agri- 
culture deals with local situations 
and conditions, sequence and or- 
ganization of content follows a com- 
bination of logical and seasonal pat- 
tern which parallels the individual 
supervised farming programs. 


Vocational agriculture is important to the student and to 
people who are no longer enrolled in our schools. It is practical 
and its results can be seen at once. We see them daily in the 
rising standards of our rural citizens. 


to develop in individuals the ability 
to: (1) to make a beginning and 
advance in farming, (2) to produce 
farm commodities efficiently, (3) 
to market farm products advan- 
tageously, (4) to conserve soil and 
other natural resources, (5) to man- 
age a farm business for favorable 
economic returns, and (6) to main- 
tain an environment suited to bet- 
ter living. 

Organization of instruction for all- 
day students is centered in the su- 
pervised farming program of each 
boy. These individual farming pro- 
grams include: (1) Productive en- 
terprises in which the boy has com- 
plete or partial ownership and man- 
agement. Such an enterprise might 
be a sow and litter carried through 
the production cycle and even con- 
tinued and expanded from year to 
year. (2) Improvement projects in 
which the boy helps improve the 
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Out-of-School Groups 

Instruction for out-of-school 
groups is usually organized as a 
unified series of discussions, study 
and activities based on _ specific 
needs of those enrolled. Instruction 
is followed upon the farms of en- 
rollees. 

Schools offering vocational educa- 
tional education in agriculture pro- 
vide four years of instruction for 
all-day students. Classes for young 
farmers are operated for students 
from 16 to 25 years of age for a 
minimum of not less than 16 meet- 
ings totalling not less than 24 hours 
of class instruction. Adult farmer 
classes must average at least 10 
members in attendance who are 
established or in the process of be- 
coming established in farming. The 
classes meet not less than 12 times 
with not less than 18 hours of or- 
ganized instruction. 





Agriculture 


Vocational education in agricul- 
ture content is drawn from a wide 
variety of areas such as crops, live- 
stock, soils, farm mechanics and farm 
management. Content from these 
areas can be found in the form of 
tabulated data, pictures, drawings, 
and written materials. Farms in the 
local community furnish one of the 
best sources of problems, informa- 
tion and activities available to stu- 
dents and teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

Each boy enrolled in vocational 
agriculture has an opportunity to 
become a member of the Future 
Farmers of America (or New Farm- 
ers of America, for Negro boys) or- 
ganization. This organization pro- 
vides opportunities for boys to par- 
ticipate in intra-curricular activities. 
The F. F. A. programs of work in- 
clude activities in supervised farm- 
ing, cooperation, community service, 
leadership, earnings and_ savings, 
conduct of meetings, scholarship, 
recreation and other experiences of 
a desirable citizen. 


Methods of Teaching 


Teachers of vocational agriculture 
teach in the classroom, farm shop 
and on the home farm. Instruction 
alternates from the whole group to 
smaller groups and individuals ac- 
cording to needs. It does not stop 
with study and observation but con- 
tinues through the doing stage. 

Successful teachers use a variety 
of methods in teaching the all-day 
students, young and adult farmers. 
The problem procedure predomi- 
nates in teaching productive enter- 
prises. In farm mechanics the teach- 
ers frequently demonstrate skills 
needed and then supervises individ- 
ual practice and application. Visual 
and audio-visual aids are widely 
used in both areas. 

Materials for teaching are drawn 
from an analysis of the local situa- 
tion and practices, portions of ref- 
erence books, scientific publications 
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ES! How about art? Is it just a 

word to you, a time-filler on a 

Friday afternoon, an exercise 
in neat coloring, ora really creative 
and thought provoking experience? 
Is it of interest to a specialized few, 
or can it be a part of everyone's 
life? Has that outmoded expression, 
“I can’t even draw a straight line” 
been one of your favorites and 
stinted you in the real enjoyment of 
art? 

Here in the eastern part of Ten- 
nessee there is great beauty. All 
around us are magnificent moun- 
tains, lakes, lovely valleys rich in 
color and picturesque scenery. Very 
close to us the Smoky Mountains 
call travelers from all sections of the 
country. We are envied by most of 
these visitors who expect our lives 
to be greatly enriched by our sur- 
rounding splendor. And our lives 
would be finer and richer if we 


HOW ABOUTART? 


of the pines. This complete seeing 
process is fun as it opens up a 
whole new world before us. 


Anyone Can Draw 


We actually draw with our eyes. 
True, our hands hold the brush or 
crayon or media as we transfer the 
picture from eye to paper; but our 
eyes do the real work. If you can 
see, you can draw. Anyone can. 

Many people think that art, music 
and dance can be performed only 
by a talented or gifted few. These 
so-called talented people in art 
are those who have learned to use 


Teaching children to enjoy the beauties around them is one 
of the art teacher’s greatest responsibilities. This author con- 
tends that one does not have to have a great talent in order to 


enjoy art and appreciate it. 


could see and absorb these beau- 
ties. But have you ever thought 
about how little you really see? 

Most people think they see well. 
Have you ever noticed the trunk of 
a tree? When groups are asked the 
color of a tree trunk they invariably 
say brown. Children draw and color 
all trees this same chocolate tone. 
Water to the unseeing eye is al- 
ways blue, grass and leaves green. 
In our everyday lives we see multi- 
tudes of greens that say many subtle 
and beautiful things if we would 
look and see and enjoy. The yellow 
play of sunshine on our green fields, 
deep green shadows in our forests 
and under our trees, the bluish 
greens, greyed by distance on our 
mountains. 

Look out of your window, notice 
the varying colors in any tree 
trunk, the play of light and shade 
that gives it roundness. What colors 
are there? Now you have begun to 
see. To carry this new seeing ex- 
perience even farther, our other 
senses can help. Feel the texture of 
the bark, listen to the sounds of 
the branches, smell the good odor 
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their eyes to see the world around 
them more clearly. They have be- 
come observant of all things through 
experienced seeing. They develop a 
keen sense for distinguishing colors, 
shapes and proportions and their 
hands have practiced following the 
directions their eyes give them. 
Anyone can draw or paint, model 
or carve if he really wants to. All 
that is needed is real interest and 
time for experimenting. 

Think of the hours of practice 
necessary to become an accom- 
plished dancer or pianist. Music 
does not flow from the fingers with- 
out effort; months and years of 
practice help to accomplish the ar- 
tistic and desired effects by the mu- 
sician. Neither can we expect draw- 
ings and paintings to flow from the 
brushes without exercise, practice 
and basic experiences. The artist 
works hard, tries over and over 
again to get the effect he wishes to 
achieve, observes and tries again 
until he is able to tell you graphic- 
ally what he sees through his 
trained eye. 
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Practical Art 


Not all of us would choose to be- 
come artists even if we had the 
time to devote tg it, but all of us 
would like to live more fully, to 
enjoy a richer visual world, to get 
all we can that is beautiful and 
good from life. This is free for the 
looking for those who really see can 
add a great lift to their everyday 
living and raise life to a higher 
plane. 

The rainy days take on new mean- 
ing when we see the odd reflections 
in the shiny streets. Lightning, 
clouds and wind become magnifi- 
cent as we observe their moods, 
color and action. The forms of shad- 
ows on a bright sunny day; the pur- 
ple hues of distant spaces; color and 
light almost seem to make them vi- 
brate with activity and help us to 
love and understand our environ- 
ment. Nature teaches us beauty, 
form, grace, and color if we will 
just look. 

Our homes ,become more _har- 
monious and more attuned to our 
lives if we can see how things fit 
and go together. Likewise, our 
dress takes on new meaning with a 
keen and discriminating eye to help 
us choose. 

These are the things our school 
children should be exposed to in 
the name of art; to see more fully, 
to appreciate more deeply, to ex- 
perience and enjoy the world about 
them. In this way their entire lives 
should be enriched and influenced 
for the better. They will not merely 
have learned a skill, but they will 
have learned to live. 
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Teaching Speech For Democracy 
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Wi: recognize the truth of the 


definition of democracy as “A 
government by talk.” We under- 
stand the concept of the United 
States as a magnificent debating 
society, with decisions taken in our 
legislative assemblies and in our 
courts only after full and unham- 
pered debate has been heard. We 
are aware of the institution of elec- 
tion campaigns, in which all the 
people hear all the candidates, and 
evaluate the arguments of each be- 
fore rendering a decision at the 
polls. And yet we are delinquent in 
providing in our schools the educa- 
tion in speaking and listening which 
will enable our graduates to partici- 
pate fully in this thrilling process of 
debate and discussion which is 
democracy. 

Speech is a basic human need, 
without which men could not live 
together in any sort of society, but 
with the aid of which men are able 
to build societies of great com- 
plexity and power. Democracy, a 
special kind of society, places spe- 
cial reliance on speech. In an au- 
thoritarian society speech is neces- 
sary to inform the people of the de- 
cisions of their rulers; in a demo- 
cratic society, speech is the medium 
through which people formulate 
policy decisions. The Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA 
estimates that in the United States 
today, about 90% of our communi- 
cation is carried on through speech. 


Demand for Speech 


Democracy demands speech which 
will serve to inform all men of the 
facts relevant to any proposed policy 
decision, in order that they may vote 
intelligently; it demands speech 
which will enable any man to rise 
in our society to a level commen- 
surate with his ability to contribute 
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The teaching of speech is often thought of as “coaching” 
the debate team to win the county tournament, or “coaching” 
the junior class play, or “training”? dramatic readers to win a 


contest in declamation. 
picture of speech education. 


to the common good; and it de- 
mands listening which will cut 
through bombast, insincerity, and 
falsehood to evaluate the things said 
rather than the speaker himself. It 
is naive to assume that the speaking 
and listening picked up in the or- 
dinary course of growing up will 
serve these functions. Graduates of 
our schools and colleges, business 
and professional men, attest their 
dissatisfaction with the education we 
have offered them by supporting 
numerous more or less_ ethical 
courses in speech offered by com- 
mercial agencies. 

Let us consider a single one of the 
multitude of interesting problems in 
the teaching of speech, that of re- 
gional or class dialect. It is said 
that in England, the greatest obstacle 
in the way of a poor man who hopes 
to improve his condition is dialect, 
and that unless a person wishes to 
stay where he is, geographically and 
financially, he must give attention 
to his dialect. A modern textbook in 
psychology states that in this coun- 


Too often we fail to see the bigger 


try, dialect serves as a sort of in- 
dication of role assignment, so that 
a person with a certain dialect is ex- 
pected to play a certain role, whether 
he likes it or not. 

The teacher of speech, then, must 
seek to develop the kind of speech 
which will be acceptable wherever 
the student may aspire to go, and 
to develop the kind of listening 
which will get at the value of what 
the speaker says, regardless of the 
dialect in which he may express it. 
Let us suppose that a young man 
who speaks what we may term 
“Brooklynese” aspires to teach his- 
tory in a Southern college; or a 
young lady who speaks what we 
may call “exhibitionist Southern” 
aspires to teach English in an East- 
erm preparatory school. In either 
case, the speaker will be seriously 
hampered by his dialect. It may well 
be that the listeners in either case 
are primarily at fault. The teachers 
of speech in our public schools must 
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What Do Parents Ask? 


What questions do parents most 
frequently ask about public educa- 
tion? The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has made a 
nationwide survey to determine this 
and has published some of the 
results in the November issue of 
its official magazine, the National 
Parent-Teacher. Publication of the 
first group of questions was timed to 
tie in with observance of American 
Education Week—November 8-14. 
The feature will be continued month- 
ly until all one hundred and one 
questions are covered. 

Total results of the survey were 
one hundred and one questions—the 
essence of the pooled worries of 
thousands of fathers and mothers of 
school age children—plus one hun- 
dred as one answers. Where did 
the answers come from? They were 
boiled down from opinions and 
facts gathered from top educators 
of America. 

Here are some of the questions 
with excerpts from the answers ap- 
pearing in the November issue: 


Question: How do the schools of 
today compare with those of earlier 
years in terms of what pupils ac- 
complish? 

Answer: Many studies have been 
carried on to find out whether the 
schools of today teach as well as did 
those of twenty- fifty, or seventy-five 
years ago. In every study, whether 
it tested skill in reading, spelling, or 
arithmetic, the children of today 
made a good showing. In fact, it 
appears that most pupils learn the 
fundamentals better today than in 
the “good old days.” 


Question: Are the schools doing 
a good job of educating youth for 
participation in a democratic so- 
ciety? 

Answer: Many modern school 
practices have as their purpose de- 
veloping the qualities needed for 
democratic citizenship. When the 
teacher emphasizes problem solving 
in the classroom, when he guides 
students toward self-government in 
the school, when he stresses study 
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and discussion of current affairs—all 
these are tasks preparing youth for 
participation in a democratic society. 


Question: If education is fulfilling 
its mission of citizenship training, 
why is there an alarming lack of 
interest in civic affairs, and why do 
we have so many criminals? 


Answer: The school is one arm of 
the community and an expression of 


that community. No matter how 


well the entire faculty does its job, 
the school cannot achieve its goals 
if home and community do not co- 
operate in their influence on the 
child. Where church and whole- 
some recreation are lacking, where 
homes are unsatisfactory or broken, 
our schools often fight a losing battle. 


Question: How can we make sure 
that our schools are kept free of 
Communist teachings without re- 
sorting to “witch hunt” tactics or in- 
timidating teachers until they are 
afraid of open discussion in class- 
rooms and elsewhere? 
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Answer: Our schools can be kept 
free of Communist tea s if the 
investigation, by local authorities, of 
alleged subversive persons and sub- 
versive teaching is encouraged. The 
local school board is usually qualified 
to search out undesirable persons in 
the school system and is the only 
authority which is qualified to dis- 
charge its employees. 

It is regrettable that often, in con- 
nection with investigations, pub- 
licity-minded individuals striving to 
gain national prominence make ex- 
aggerated charges against teachers 
and schools. 


Question: To what extent are the 
public schools practicing progressive 
education? 


Answer: The comic-strip idea of 
progressive education shows pro- 
gressive schools as places of anarchy 
where the children decide what to 
do—epitomized by the famous car- 
toon of a pleading youngster, “Do 
we have to do what we want to 
today, teacher?” If such conditions 
ever existed in an occasional class- 
room, they rarely do today. Neither 
school administrators nor the public 


(Continued on page 26) 
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With the ACE 


Each year on Christmas Eve, a ra- 
dio broadcast from London, Eng- 
land, over the British Broadcasting 
system, features an exchange of 
greetings between children of Great 
Britain and the United States. Gayle 
Hays, ten years old, and a sixth 
grader at Clemons School in Nash- 
ville delivered the message for all 
the boys and girls in the United 
States. Gayle’s 35 classmates helped 
her by making contributions to her 
greetings to the British students. A 
recording was made by station WSM 
and sent to London. This is the 
message Gayle sent to the British 
boys and girls. 


“CHRISTMAS GREETING from 
7, ake 
Hello Pen Pals, 

I promised to tell you about 
Christmas in “The Athens of the 
South.” But we over here will prob- 
ably be doing about the same things 
from Coast to Coast. So this, really, 
is a greeting from all the boys and 
girls in the United States of America. 

For several weeks our stores and 
streets up town have been decorated. 
And the windows are filled with nice 
toys and beautiful things—like dolls, 
music boxes, trains and watches. 
Many of them come from other coun- 
tries. 

Holly and colored lights are strung 
across the streets. Music and chimes 
come over a loud speaker (to make 
you happier as you walk along look- 
ing at toys in the windows). 

But some little boys and girls are 
ill, and can’t go see the beautiful 
toys and lighted streets. So about 
a month before Christmas, one of 
our theaters sets a day on which we 
don’t pay admission. Instead, we 
take a new toy. These are given to 
children who aren’t as fortunate as 
we. Our gity firemen help them 
too, by painting and repairing toys 
that we have outgrown. 

Everything looks pretty the night 
of our Christmas Parade—with 
bands, and floats, and big rubber an- 
imals like our story book characters. 
The very last thing is Santa Claus. 

In school, we fill Junior Red Cross 
boxes. Many of them will go to 
Korea. I know the children over 
there will have a better Christmas 
this year, because no bombers will 
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be flying over their homes, and it 
will be just—plain—quiet. 

We also have our Community 
Chest boxes, which we fill by taking 
a little from our allowances. Our 
allowance is money our parents give 
us each week to buy the things we 
need. We have to be saving with 
it for a long time—because there are 
so many people we like to remember 
at Christmas. There is our milkman, 
our letter carrier, our school Police- 
woman and others. 

In my room at school we make our 
windows look like stained glass win- 
dows. We paint huge pictures of 
shepherds with their sheep, and the 
wonderful star that told of the birth 
of our Saviour. Another picture is 
of the Christ Child in the manger. 
Another, of the Wisemen with their 
gifts. We leave the lights on in our 
building at night—so people can see 
the pretty pictures and be reminded 
of why we celebrate Christmas. 
Maybe they will also remember that 
Jesus taught, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive”. 

On the last afternoon before we 
get out, we have a party, and sing 
“Rudolph the Red Nose Reindeer,” 
“White Christmas,” and “Frosty, the 
Snow Man.” 

That night we give a play for our 
P. T. A. You and other countries 
gave us many of the carols we sing. 

Our Churches have Christmas 
programs too—with choirs singing. 
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Girl Scouts and others go caroling. 

At night, it is nice to see the 
lighted Christmas trees in people’s 
homes and the lawns all decorated 
with colored lights on the shrubbery. 
Some use only blue lights, and if it 
snows, it looks all blue. 

A prize is given for the prettiest 
lawn in each district of our city. 
Smaller towns give just one prize. 

On Christmas Eve, little sisters 
and brothers hang up their stock- 
ings and dream of Santa Claus com- 
ing down the chimney. If they live 
in an apartment, and have no chim- 
ney, he knows to use the door. 

Our family Christmas tree comes 
from my uncle’s farm. It is pretty 
too. There are gifts for our grand- 
parents, uncles and cousins, for they 
will be spending Christmas Day 
with us. 

Christmas morning, we rush into 
the living room to the tree. We play 
with our toys until time for dinner. 
I guess we'll have turkey with dress- 
ing, and cranberry sauce. And fruit 
cake with boiled custard for dessert. 

Well, that’s Christmas, in the 
U. S. A. But before I say goodbye 
—Will you ask your Father Christ- 
mas to be sure to see that Little 
Prince Charles and Little Anne get 
lots of nice toys to play with. Toys 
will keep them from missing their 
mother and father too much while 
they are away on their important 
trip. 
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Soul-Satisfying Pleasure 


ENNETT Cerf in “The Wonder- 
ful World of Books” says, “all 
the wisdom of the ages, all the stor- 
ies that have delighted mankind for 
centuries, are available at negligible 
cost to all of us within the covers 
of books—but we must know how to 
avail ourselves of this treasure and 
how to get the most from it. The 
most unfortunate people in the world 
are those who have never learned 
the soul-satisfying pleasure of read- 
ing good books.” 

The last sentence in this quotation 
haunted me to the extent that I de- 
termined to make the week of No- 
vember 15-21 so colorful that every 
child and adult in town would be- 
come book conscious. Perhaps the 
most outstanding activity of the week 
was the decorating of a store win- 
dow which is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. 





Books Are Fun 

In one corner of a window at the 
Russell-Campbell-Susong Store, there 
were eight shelves full of fun. What 
is this Pin? Why, books, of course! 
This was National Book Week, No- 
vember 15-21, and the Greeneville 
Junior High School Library would 
like for everyone to know it. 

Surrounding the bookcases were 
bright, interesting book jackets on 
white walls. These jackets attracted 
much attention and questions began 
to pour in. “Do we have all those 
books in our library?” and, “I’ve 
never paid much attention to Lucy 
Ellen, but will you reserve it for 
me?” 

On the right side of the window 
was a variation of Maurice Sendak’s 
streamer entitled “Reading is Fun.” 
Some of the students in the Art De- 
partment enlarged and painted the 
figures in bright colors. On the left 
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side was a large bulletin board hold- 
ing the wise old owl who says, “Be 
wise, read good books.” This was 
made by some eighth grade pupils. 
The walls would not be complete 
without the lively 1953 Book Week 
Poster designed by Jan Balet. 

In the center of the floor a clever 
clown perched upon a guard rail 
which held the sign “Stop for the 
Bookville Circus Train!” Slipping 
underneath the bar was a tiny comi- 
cal engine pulling five boxcars 
loaded with animals busily engaged 
in reading. On the cars had been 
printed RE AD ING is FUN. A 
seventh grade boy did a fine job in 
making the cars from cigar boxes. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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This attractive window, which is described in detail in the above article, was a constant reminder to the citizens 
of Greeneville that this was Book Week, and that books were written to enjoy. 
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Tax Exemption for Retired Teachers 


HE 83rd Congress returns to 

Washington January 4 to open 
its Second Session. Among the hun- 
dreds of bills awaiting action there 
is a significant proposal which could 
mean substantial tax savings for the 
nation’s retired teachers. The bill, 
HR 5180, would exempt $125 per 
month of retirement income from 
federal income tax, and would per- 
mit limited work after retirement 
without any loss of exemption. 

Representative Noah M. Mason 
(R-Ill.) introduced the measure to 
equalize federal tax practices on re- 
tirement incomes last May. The 
proposal has been gaining favor 
ever since. Several members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
have expressed their support of HR 
5180, and other members have pro- 
posed similar plans. 

The Committee heard testimony 
in favor of the bill during August, 
when representatives of national and 
state education associations, labor 
unions, and government workers 
went on record supporting HR 5180. 
This broad support from organiza- 
tions representing an estimated 15 
million persons stems largely from 
the fact that the exemption bill 
would help end existing discrimina- 
tion against certain groups of re- 
tired people, and would apply to all 
segments of our retired population. 

Many large groups of retired peo- 
ple are currently exempt from fed- 
eral taxes on their annuities and 
pensions. Maximum social security 
benefits are $1020 per year for 
individuals and $2025 for persons 
with the maximum family benefits. 
These payments are entirely exempt 
from taxation. 

Beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act also have their total 
retirement income (now a maximum 
of $1987 for single persons and 
$2467 for maximum family benefits ) 
entirely exempt from federal taxes. 
The Railroad Retirement Act covers 
about 2 million persons today. 

In all, some 8.8 million persons 
now receive tax-exempt benefits from 
the above and other miscellaneous 
programs. Why should most of 
America’s public servants—teachers, 
firemen, policemen, and municipal, 
state, and federal employees—re- 
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main the victims of discriminatory 
rulings and legislation? 

Even more important, how shall 
we remedy the situation? 

If HR 5180 is approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee, it will 
probably emerge from committee in- 
cluded in a series of proposals to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code. 
Favorable action by the full House 
would help assure approval by the 
Senate, and if the President signs the 
legislation, almost all retired teach- 
ers would find their federal income 
tax bills reduced measurably. 

Secretaries of state teachers asso- 
ciations representing more than 986,- 
000 members went on record Novem- 
ber 16 in unanimous support of HR 
5180. State associations have been 
working since April with the NEA 
and other national organizations in 


support of the bill. 


HR 5180 Summarized 


It would exempt $125 per month 
($1500 yearly ) of retirement income 
from federal income tax. It would 
apply to anyone over age 65, and 
anyone under age 65 who retires un- 
der an established private or public 
retirement plan. Persons now cov- 
ered by Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance (Social Security), Railroad 
Retirement, or other tax exempt 


plans would not be affected by the 
new bill, unless the amount they 
have presently exempt is below the 
$1500 floor established by HR 5180. 
In this case, they would gain an 
additional exemption up to $1500. 

All exemptions proposed in the 
bill are in addition to existing per- 
sonal exemptions, thus, a single re- 
tired person over age 65 would 
receive his regular personal exemp- 
tion, of $1200 plus the exemption 
provided in HR 5180 ($1500), mak- 
ing a total effective exemption of 
$2700 per year. 

Provision is made in the bill for 
retired persons who work part time 
to supplement their retirement in- 
come. HR 5180 permits monthly 
earnings of $75 or less without any 
loss of exemption. However, for each 
month in which current earnings ex- 
ceed $75, a month of exemption is 
lost. This so-called “work-clause” is 
modeled after the OASI provisions 
which also permit limited work after 
retirement. 














LATE 
THE PHALAROPE 
By Alan Paton. A second fine 
novel about South Africa by the 
author of “Cry, The Beloved 
Country.” $3.50 


COME, MY BELOVED 
By Pearl S. Buck. The struggle 
of three men to express, each in 
his own way, the eternal yearn- 
Ing of mankind for God. $3.75 
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THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain. A story 
of spectacular beauty, power and 
insight about the cup Christ used 
at the Last Supper. $1.98 


THE GREATEST FAITH 
EVER KNOWN 

By Fulton Oursler and April 

Oursler Armstrong. The con- 

eluding volume ef Oursler’s Bib- 

lical trilogy. $3.95 
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ES, Charles has found the key 
to a locked door through the 
Speech and Hearing Program. 

Charles is an eighteen-year-old 
high school freshman who is a deaf 
mute. He is bright-eyed with a 
pleasant smile and expressive face. 
Among the few words his parents 
have heard him say, are “half a 
mile”. 

Charles has attended several 
schools for the deaf and two years 
ago his family moved back to White 
County where he was enrolled in a 
county elementary school. For a 
friend he chose an Indian boy, Ray- 
mond Grant, whose father was a 
Sioux Chief and his mother a Chero- 
kee. Charles taught his friend the 
sign language. Raymond told 
Charles the assignments and related 
Charles’ comments. 

Last fall Charles entered high 
school—usually a frightening task for 
any freshman in a rural county where 
some children have had the same 
teacher for eight years.. He had five 
different rooms to find, plus the li- 
brary, cafeteria, and gym. The bells 
had no meaning for Charles who 
depended on the movement of the 
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students to know when to leave class. 

His Indian friend had all but one 
class with Charles whose schedule 
included English, Civics, Math, Ag- 
riculture and P. E. 

From the Department of Special 
Education the Speech and Hearing 
teacher borrowed a desk-type hear- 
ing aid. It was purely an experiment 
because Charles’ audiogram shows a 
loss of seventy-five decibels. This 
type hearing aid was the strongest 
made so if there was no response 
there was little that could be done. 

The teacher brought Charles into 
the Speech and Hearing room. By 
writing notes, their only means of 
communication, she explained that 
she wanted Charles to put on the 
earphones to see if he could hear. 
If he heard the sounds, he would 
write the sounds heard. 

The hearing aid was turned to 140 
decibels and maximum volume. The 
teacher said, “Hi! Charles.” A big, 
broad grin appeared so the teacher 
knew that Charles had heard some- 
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thing. “Now begin to write.” At 
this point Charles was not quite sure 
so the teacher picked up the pencil. 
The directions were repeated and 
Charles wrote the word—w-r-i-t-e. 

The first word tried was b-o-y. 
Imagine the amazement and excite- 
ment the teacher experienced when 
she heard Charles say—bo..... e. 
This word was repeated several 
times and each time this happened. 
The paper was forgotten st words 
were repeated instead. Words re- 
peated were pie, pay, pan, pen, book, 
pencil. Then the teacher held up 
her fingers and Charles began to 
count—one, two, three........ ten. 

The numbers were all recogniza- 
ble except eight. With great swift- 
ness an hour passed and the three 
o'clock bell sounded. Writing Charles 
a note the teacher said she would 
see him on Friday. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MENTAL HEALTH: AN IMPERATIVE NEED 


N no state is there an adequate 

mental hygiene program for chil- 
dren. Only three children out of a 
thousand in the United States have 
the benefit of psychiatric service. 
Many small communities have no 
agencies dedicated to children ex- 
cept the school, and unfortunately 
few schools are able to provide an 
adequate program of mental health. 
You sense the appalling danger in 
this situation immediately when you 
realize that sixty thousand children 
and young people are now in insti- 
tutions for mentally ill, mental de- 
fectives, and epileptics. Surely some 
of these cases could have been pre- 
vented if they had been treated in 
early childhood. 


It Begins with You 


Fortunately we have teachers who 
on their own and in their way are 
trying to help children grow up as 
well adjusted individuals. Many of 
these teachers are assuming the 
role alone. They cry out for leader- 
ship and help. There are other teach- 
ers who want to do something but 
are at a loss to know what to do. 


The kind of help teachers can give 
their pupils depends on their knowl- 
edge and understanding of human 
growth and development, as well as 
on what they believe. If a teacher 
believes that the children in her 
classes are just naturally mean, then 
she may believe that she had better 
punish them until the meanness is 
driven out of them. Many teachers 
may feel this way, and consequently 
they deal with children with the 
same lack of understanding with 
which their own parents and teach- 
ers formerly dealt with them. A 
classroom teacher who attempts to 
build mental health understands the 
facts and principles of human growth 
and development and applies them 
in a group and individual guidance. 


A Workable Mental Health 
Program 


The teacher who has a workable 
mental health program is able to 
help pupils with bad behavior prob- 
lems to accept better ways of be- 
having. Such a teacher is able to 
help the retarded child improve as 
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well as to stimulate the brighter pu- 
pil to do better work. Unfortunately, 
in one class the bright children may 
be neglected while in other classes 
the poor learners may be forgotten 
as long as they remain quietly in 
their seats. A teacher who is gen- 
uinely concerned with developing a 
satisfactory mental health program 
gives careful consideration to all 
pupils. Progress is made when the 
problem child is helped, but this 
alone is not enough. 

A teacher developing mental 
health works with each pupil as a 
person and not simply as an indi- 
vidual. She understands the child’s 
personality. She knows how he will 
react to a given situation. She is 
able to distinguish between the pupil 
who has a real problem and the one 
with an artificial problem. Or to put 
it another way, she is able to tell 
whether a child’s problem is his own 
or one which is made by the teacher. 
Many children would not be prob- 
lems if teachers understood what 
makes them tick. It just isn’t natural 
for a pupil to sit quietly without 
moving for a long period of time. In 
some classes when such a child re- 
volts against an imposed rule he is 
considered a problem. Actually he 
isn't. He's only being human. 


Good mental health isn’t devel- 
oped through competition. A class- 
room with a good emotional climate 
is one in which the teacher helps 
the pupil experience joy and happi- 
ness from doing something success- 
fully, either by working individually 
or in groups, rather than through 
competition. A child who is fre- 
quently foreed to compare himself 
with others may develop a feeling 
of inferiority and draw into a shell, 
or he may develop a superiority com- 
plex and try to rule the others in the 
class. Such action by one or a few 
can have great influence on the class 
as a whole. Good mental health 
comes through working and sharing 
in a cooperative spirit. 


Rewards for What? 


Most rewards and punishments 
are artificial. They fail to get at the 
heart of a personality problem or to 
help the child. The best results come 
when classroom activities are car- 
ried on in an atmosphere that en- 
courages and stimulates wholesome 
learning and successful living. Such 
an atmosphere helps the child to 
grow mentally, physically, and soci- 
ally at each stage of his develop- 
ment. The child who is led to adjust 
to life problems by a teacher con- 
cerned with his mental health is able 
to understand the different attitudes 
of people around him and to work 
with them. He is able to mix with 
them. He is able to mix with people. 
He is gregarious and friendly. He 
is keenly aware of the reactions of 
other people. 

The teacher who is successful in 
helping children to grow up with a 
good mental attitude is herself stable, 
friendly, and easy to get along with. 
The children feel free to come to her 
with their problems. Such a teacher 
becomes a guiding light for children 
around her. She is able to see the 
value and importance of every pupil 
in her care. She is somewhat ideal- 
istic and is able to inspire her pupils. 

Mental hygiene materials are 
available. Teachers should be con- 
scious of them. Every month a great 
deal of research goes down the drain 
simply because teachers fail to use 
it. Available materials should be 
used to supplement and enrich class- 
room instruction. 


Action Now 


In the complex society in which 
we live today guidance and counsel- 
ing in our schools is a must. An in- 
service program to help teachers 
grow professionally and to under- 
stand children more thoroughly is 
imperative. 

Is the exceptional child in your 
community an outcast? Are such 
pupils falling by the wayside? Are 
they becoming an added expense 
and burden on society? Certainlv 
in most communities the answer to 
these questions is affirmative. There- 
fore it is now time to act in our 
schools to prevent such human and 
financial waste tomorrow. 
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A TEACHER'S RESOLUTIONS 


| resolve that I will work harder 
and do a better job during the 
coming year. 


resolve that I will try to make 
| each class more interesting by 
bringing more variety into my 
classes. I will include more sharing 
experiences in each class, for chil- 
dren learn about living together in 
this modern society by sharing and 
living together in the classroom. 


resolve to develop a more alert 
] attitude toward education during 
the coming year. I will try to keep 
my own mind refreshed and inter- 
esting by reading a professional ar- 
ticle daily and a good book at least 
once a month. 


ARCATIA LEE FLOYD 
Bull's Gap 


resolve to develop my personality 

during the new year. I will de- 
velop and maintain a cheerful atti- 
tude and atmosphere in my class- 
room. I will never bring personal 
troubles into the classroom or let 
them “dampen” the atmosphere of 
my room or my pupils. 


resolve to maintain a calm, peace- 

ful inner spirit and transmit that 
spirit to my students. I will strive 
to keep a vision of high standards 
before them and urge them to seek 
higher standards for their lives. I 
will strive to encourage their inter- 
est toward moral and spiritual de- 
velopment. 


resolve to dress as neatly as pos- 
| sible. I will cultivate a pleasant 
voice and a kind, friendly manner of 
speaking. I will strive to make my 
room as attractive as possible, realiz- 
ing that this school home may be the 
only contact that some of my pupils 
may have with the cultured aspect 
of life. 


resolve to prepare my work and 

know my subject matter better. 
There is nothing that can give me 
any more confidence and self-re- 
spect, which will be transmitted 
subconsciously to my pupils, than to 
know that I am prepared for the day 
that is before me. 


| resolve to remember that my 
students are more important than 
any subject matter, and that my first 
work is to develop lives. I will be 
genuinely interested in them and 
will let them know that I am inter- 
ested. I will adopt an attitude of 
faith and trust toward my pupils and 
will let them know that I am their 
friend and confidante. 

















NOW! Education’s Most Exciting 


Devenir f in 25 Years! LIBRARIANS 


who have compared all 
Library Binding Values, 
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For Grades 3-6 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE 


Edited by Eleanor M. Johnson—tLeland B. Jacobs 
Imagine, the World's greatest collection of children's literature 
in books so breathtakingly beautiful that they defy description. 
Here is a balanced, guided literature series to add new life to 
your reading program. New, larger format—colored illustrations 
by America's foremost children’s artists on every page—and a 
complete Teacher's Manual with each book. These four books 
will bring new and exciting enrichment to your classroom: 
TREAT SHOP Grade 3 ENCHANTED ISLES Grade 5 
MAGIC CARPET Grade 4 ADVENTURE LANDS Grade 6 

PRICES: TREAT SHOP, List $2.00; Net $1.50, MAGIC CARPET 
and ENCHANTED ISLES, List $2.20, Net $1.65, ADVENTURE 
LANDS, List $2.28, Net $1.71. 
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400 S. Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio 
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for the BIG 
RED SCHOOLHOUSE... 


We’re building them bigger these days, thank 
We're fitting schools to the needs of our 
We're giving 


goodness. 
children, not the children to the schools. 
young minds a better environment in which to grow. 


Trucks have a lot to do with that, come to think 
about it. When a new school starts going up there’s a 
steady stream of trucks to bring the lumber, the sand, 
the concrete, the bricks for our schools in Tennessee. 





And, of course, the 24.1 million dollars the Ten- 
nessee Trucking Industry pays each year in special road | 
taxes does its part to keep Tennessee roads in repair for | 
the big yellow school buses on their way to the schools, 
which mean so much to the future of the State. | 





TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


que? 228 Capitol Blvd. © — Nashville, Tenn. 








TEACHING SPEECH 
(Continued from page 12) 


work to develop both speakers and 
listeners who can communicate ef- 
fectively in a democratic society. 
Public schools which neglect to 
develop this basic kind of demo- 


| cratic communication are certainly 
| delinquent in their duty. 


We as educators must recognize 
the need of all our students for 
speech education, and we must rec- 
ognize that this need is not met by 
“coaching” or “training” a few stu- 
dents for specific activities. In addi- 
tion, we must seek to develop in all 
students a kind of speech which is 
ethical, responsible, and generally 
acceptable, which will get a fair 
hearing for the speaker’s ideas wher- 
ever he may find it necessary to 
express them. Further, we must 
seek to develop in all students the 


| ability to listen critically, and to get 


at the merit of what the speaker is 
saying rather than to judge the man- 
ner in which he says it. 

This is the job, first, of teachers 
of speech, but it is by no means 
their job alone. The problem is too 
broad, and it is too thoroughly inter- 
woven into the whole fabric of demo- 
cratic society, to be entrusted only 
to teachers of a single subject. The 
more successful any teacher is, the 
more likely it is that his students 
will imitate his speech. Every teach- 
er must be a model of speech be- 
havior, and every teacher must 
encourage ethical, responsible, and 
socially acceptable speech in every 
student. 





Reprinted by permission of Prinsers’ Ink 
and Robert Gluckstein 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


and other sources which contribute 
to the solution of problems and 
concerns confronted by one or more 
members of the group. Publications 
from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Agricultural Extension 
Service in Tennessee and neighbor- 
ing states and the United States 
Department of Agriculture are ma- 
jor sources. The Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education in the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee is providing a 
subject matter service for teachers 
of vocational agriculture in_ this 
state. This service includes publica- 
tions, book and filmstrip reviews 
and_ individual services through 
correspondence. Technical depart- 
ments in the College of Agriculture 
and teachers in the field actively 
cooperate in determining the con- 
tent and organization of the publi- 
cations. New books in _ technical 
agriculture are reviewed in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and by the sub- 
ject matter service. The reports are 
used to guide teachers in the pur- 
chase of reference books for voca- 
tional agriculture department li- 
braries. Correspondence frequently 
involves several departments in 
handling the request. 

Individual and group progress is 
determined through regular class- 
room work, periodic tests and more 
especially through progress made 
towards successful operation and 
establishment in farming through the 
supervised farming program. Indi- 
vidual planning and _ participation, 
which is so closely geared to life 
around him, makes self-evaluation 
almost a continuous process. These 
analyses determine weak spots and 
stimulate further plans. 


SOUL-SATISFYING 
PLEASURE 


(Continued from page 15) 


Trouble? No, the window was no 
trouble since all the materials were 
prepared days before, and many of 
them were used in some manner in 
the 
Week. Would anything be called 
trouble that might lead even one 
person into the “soul-satisfying pleas- 
ure” of reading? Publicizing good 
books and sharing stories with chil- 
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dren provide them with countless 
friends and adventures. 

Anthony Trollope expressed the 
librarian’s feeling for books.when he 
wrote, “Book Love, my friends, is 
your pass to the greatest, the purest, 
and the most perfect pleasure that 
God has prepared for His creatures. 
It lasts when all other pleasures fade. 
It will last you until your death. It 
will make your hours pleasant to you 
as long as you live.” What more can 
be said to emphasize the soul-satis- 
fying pleasure of reading? 


LL 
Help Wanted 


If you plan to attend the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admini- 
strators Convention at Atlantic 
City in February, please, get in 
touch with Mrs. Lola H. Fitzgerald, 
1605 E. 19th Street, Chattanooga. 
There will be a place for you on 
the Southern Hospitality commit- 
tee and your help will be needed. 
The Tennessee Hospitality Hour 
will be on Monday, February 15 
at 4 p. m. 
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superior 


Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 





specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


1 tati and details, please contact 





For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, 





, io | 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 
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New Publications and Plays 


The Audio-Visual Instructional Ma- 
terials Center. Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction, (NEA), 
$1.00. The third brochure in the 
series, “Planning Schools for Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials”. An 
illustrated booklet covering the 
facilities needed in individual 


The following publications may be. 
ordered from the Department, Com- 
mission, or Division listed, at the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The usual NEA dis- 
count for quantity orders is available 
on most of these publications. 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 






It is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather. 


Step 3 Bore hole through cork large ah 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 
enough for it to be firm—about 4-¥% inch. 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air 
pressure changes with the temperature. 
Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
cated by rise and fall of air pressure. 
The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 
Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder. 
Colorless plastic sipper. 
An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle. 


Cork stopper to fit. 
Paraffin or household cement. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 
inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


Here are directions for making barometer: 

Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 
have completely enclosed the bot- 
tle. Tie string ends together so 
you may later hang to a hook, 
bottle neck down. See illus. A. 


How to read your barometer. If 
air pressure increases, water level 
in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
dicates fair weather. If pressure 
falls, water will rise and may 
even drip from the sipper. So, it 
indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 
bottle unless eventual evapora- 
tion causes a need for more water. 





Figure 2 





schools and city and county school 
systems to provide instructional 
materials services necessary for a 
good school program. 

Materials for Teaching Dance, Vol. 
I, Modern Dance and Children’s 
Dance. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, (NEA), 53 pp., $1.00. 
Lists of selected recérds and bib- 
liographies on modern dance and 
children’s dance with suggested 
piano music for the former. 

Materials for Teaching Dance, Vol. 
IT, Folk, Square, and Social Dance. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, (NEA), 40 pp., $1.00. Lists 
of selected records and bibliogra- 
phies for folk, square and social 
dance. 

12 Personal Growth Leaflets (Nos. 
301-312). NEA Division of Publi- 
cations, 32 pp. 2 sets $1.00. One 
leaflet for each month all brought 
together in Daily Readings Gift 
Box. These readings are designed 
especially for teachers and young 
people in high school and college. 


They Saw Gandhi, NEA Division of 
Publications, 80 pp., $1.00. A series 
of concrete examples by eye-wit- 
nesses of how Gandhi worked to 
free India. 

Science for Today's Children. De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, (NEA), 311 pp., $3.00. 
A practical guide for teaching ele- 
mentary school science. Contains 
sixty-one articles on planning, or- 
ganizing and operating effective 
programs of elementary school 
science instruction. 

Checklist of Safety and Safety Edu- 
cation in Your School. National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
(NEA), 48 pp., 50c. This bulletin 
contains 325 items which will 
serve to give schools an over-all 
view of the safety of the physical 











Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 
sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 


It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 
of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 


plant and of the effectiveness of 
the safety education program. 


“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. _ easier to watch. 


Above information approved by R. E, LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 
and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateurs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps. Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.c. 20¢ postpaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 
of wholesome Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 

flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the /j) 

chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 










Does the Teaching Profession Need 
a Stronger Defense Commission? 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, 
(NEA), 24 pp., free on request in 
limited quantities. This booklet is 
a report of stewardship, giving an 
account of twelve years of service 
to the members of the NEA by its 
Defense Commission. 
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The Prisoner. 











National Commission 
on Safety Education, (NEA), 
single copy 15c. A fire-safety play 
for presentation by pupils in the 
upper-elementary grades. The 
play is intended as a teaching aid 
and contains information on fire 
prevention and protection. 

School District Liability. American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, (NEA), 24 pp., 50c. This 
pamphlet deals with questions of 
school-district and school-district- 
employee responsibility for per- 


sonal injury and property damage. Situation. Future Scientists of | is - 

Educating for American Citizenship. America Foundation of the Na- | BARRIERS, 

1954 Yearbook of the American tional Science Teachers Associa- -witH. 2. ; 
oy i 


Association of School Administra- 
tors, (NEA), single copy $5.00. 
The yearbook offers new ap- 
proaches to citizenship education. 
Education and 50 Years of Flight. 
Joint publication of American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
(NEA) and National Committee 
To Observe the 50th Anniversary 
of Powered Flight. Free copies 
obtainable from National Aviation 
Education Council, 1115 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, 


D.C. This flustented Pesepet 


Encouraging Future 


offers suggestions to school admin- 
istrators for helping further under- 
standing of aviation’s influence 
upon community living.. 


School Health Services. Joint Com- 


mittee on Health Problems of the 
National Education Association 
and the American Medical Associ- 
ation, 480 pp., single copy $5.00. 
health services containing specific 
A comprehensive guide for school 
recommendations and practical il- 
lustrations. 


Encouraging Future Scientists: The 


tion, (NEA), 16 pp., free. An in- 
ventory of teachers’ opinions and 
experiences with science student 
incentive programs. 

Scientists: 
Available Materials and Services, 
Future Scientists of America 
Foundation of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association 
(NEA), 28 pp., 50c. Provides in- 
formation to enable high school 
science teachers and students to 
participate in sponsored incentive 
programs. 


Fight Polio/ 


Soin The 


MARCH OF DIMES 


January 2 to 3i 
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WORK BOOKS 


Assures your students mastery of the 
course. Write for free catalogue of the 
240 different Harlow workbooks for 
elementary and High School. 


HARLOW eeeniNG ith 


OKLAHOMA CITY 











} 


depend on 


To guide the way_ 
To ease the teaching load_ 


. 
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MACMILLAN 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


—a six-level fusion program planned to give 
children facts and experiences that will 
point out a more sure way through the 


world about them. 


The Books are: 


LIVING TOGETHER AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL_—! 
LIVING TOGETHER IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—2 
LIVING TOGETHER NOW AND LONG AGO-3 
LIVING TOGETHER AROUND THE WORLD—4 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE AMERICAS — 5 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE OLD WORLD — 6 


effort. 


The Authors are: 


IDA DENNIS 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
MAE KNIGHT CLARK 
ALLEN Y. KING 


— orderly arrangement of all six books—their 
clear style and many teaching aids—assure 
real economies of the teacher's time and 


° W. W. CHARTERS 
¢ BERNICE NEWELL 
FLORENCE POTTER 
WALTER LEFFERTS 


ZOE A. THRALLS, 
Geography Consultant 


Use these books to develop socially competent, democratic American citizens. 
Make THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES the foundation of your elementary-school program 


The Macmillan 
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HIGH SCHOOL HOLDING 


POWER 
(Continued from page 9) 
in high school holding power. 

2. Pupil failure in terms of the 
percentage of pupils who fail in one 
or more courses seems to have very 
little, if any, relation to high school 
holding power. 

3. The findings relative to the di- 
versity of curricular offerings as 
represented by the number of dif- 
ferent units of credit offered over a 
four-year period indicate that this is 
not a determining factor in high 
school holding power. 

4. Pupil participation in _ inter- 
scholastic athletics does not seem 
to be a significant factor in high 
school holding power. 

5. There are indications that the 
teaching load as measured by the 
pupil-clock-hours per week is an in- 
significant factor in high school 
holding power. 

6. The -percentage of courses 
taught by teachers not professionally 
qualified according to certification 
regulations seems to have little bear- 
ing on high school holding power. 


7. The amount of formal training 
completed by teachers does not ap- 
pear to be a distinguishing factor in 
high school holding power. 

C. The findings concerning the re- 
lation of the hours per pupil per 
month scheduled for guidance ac- 
tivities to high school holding power 
are inconclusive. 

D. Although the differences re- 
vealed between high schools of high 
holding power and those of low hold- 
ing power, in reference to most of 
the factors observed, are not statis- 
tically significant at the accepted 
level of confidence, the data, on the 
whole, seem to point toward some 
existing difference. These less re- 
liable differences are uniformly in 
the direction of influence which in 
the aggregate may be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

E. This study is primarily con- 
cerned with the internal factors re- 
lated to high school holding power; 
but the effect of external factors 
should not be ignored. The influ- 
ence of certain conditions over which 
the school has no control, e.g., social 
and economic status, was observed 





DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Your State Adopted English Textbooks 
FIRST STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


Language Readiness for Grade Two 


Unusually artistic and colorful illustrations, | 
portraying real experiences of children, pro- 
vide the basis for the instruction of each 
lesson and motivate the development of 
both oral and written language skills. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKS | 


A practice exercise book, providing addi- 
tional practice exercises, is available for 


each book of The GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES, Grades 3-8. 


TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 








for Grades 3-8 


Polk E. Moore 





time and again during the process 
of gathering data for this study. The 
presence of external factors, how- 
ever, does not in any way lessen the 
importance of the internal ones, since 
the internal factors are those which 
the school authorizes can possibly 
regulate. 


Implications of Study 


Although this study was made of 
conditions in county, senior, white, 
four-year high schools in Tennessee, 
there would seem to be implications 
in the findings important to those 
responsible for improving the hold- 
ing power of high schools in other 
states, as well as in this. One of the 
important implications of this study 
concerns the need for experienced 
teachers. In general, experienced 
teachers seem to have greater hold- 
ing power influence over their pupils 
than do those less experienced. In 
practice, however, all pupils cannot 
be taught by experienced teachers. 
Where it is not possible to secure 
them, pre-service. experience, 
through a plan of teacher internship, 
may possibly avoid some of the prob- 


_ lems of this factor connected with 


pupil withdrawal. 

The results indicate, also, that reg- 
ularity of attendance is associated 
with persistence in school. This 
seems to point to the need for every 
school to give serious consideration 
to plans for promotion of interest in 
pupil attendance in the attempt to 
improve its holding power. Effective 
operation of attendance procedures 
seems important in obtaining greater 
pupil survival. 

Another implication of this study 
is the need for a revision of our 
conception concerning what repre- 
sents desirable class size. The results 
imply a need for more objective con- 
sideration of the evidence in favor of 
large classes. 

An important need, which has 
been revealed by this study, is that 
for further research on the effect of 
school conditions on high school 
holding power. The results of this 
investigation should enable one to 
recognize the problem areas. Thus 
it should serve as the source of ideas, 
theories, or explanations with which 
to survey the problem and, in addi- 
tion, to check the adequacy of a 
program for improving school hold- 
ing power. 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new _ products 
which we believe will be of profes- 
sional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found 
in your school supply store. If un- 
able to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


Aboard and Abroad was written 
by Harvey S. Olson, a professional 
traveler who has made 66 crossings 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Olson is Presi- 
dent of Campus Tours and the Olson 
Travel Organization. He knows 
travel because he has been in busi- 
ness almost a quarter of a century. 
In 16 chapters, 730 pages, Mr. Olson 
tells you how to plan and prepare 
for your trip. Other subjects cov- 
ered include itineraries, ocean and 
air crossings, transportation abroad, 
hotels, restaurants, shopping and 
many other phases of a trip. Well 


indexed. Price $4.95 (Harved, 1 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois. ) 


Spanish Card Game is a new fas- 
cinating method of learning Span- 
ish. Actually teaches you to read, 
write, and speak Spanish by playing 
cards right at home. Packaged in a 
multi-colored five volume gift chest. 
Price $4.95 with a ten day money- 
back guarantee. (Language Insti- 
tute, Inc, 502 Allen Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. ) 


Combination Cabinet and Projec- 
tion Table for equipment protection 
and portability, for use by audio- 
visual departments. Designed in col- 
laboration with the audio-visual 
department of a major midwest uni- 
versity, the new cabinet and table, 
trade-named Safe-Lock Combina- 


tion Portable Cabinet and Projec- . 


tion Table allows for complete 
storage protection of projector and 
speaker. The cabinet is 29” x 17” x 
42” with 29” x 17” x 24” allowed 
for speaker storage. Finished in 
harmonizing buff brown baked 


enamel, the unit's shipping weight 
is 70 lbs. Model 42 projection cab- 
inet is priced at $59.00 F.O.B. Min- 
neapolis. 


Also available, is an Economy 
Projection Stand for use in compact 
rooms and other situations where 
economy and space are factors. 


New Labels for Tape Recordings. 
Indentification of tape recordings is 
made easier as the result of a new 
pressure-sensitive labeling tape 
called “Scotch” write-on tape No. 
48. It provides a continuous roll of 
40 printed labels that stick at a touch 
to the reels themselves. Complete 
with a convenient metal dispenser, 
the new labeling tape features a — 
special matte finish that can be writ- 
ten on with pen, pencil, ball point 
pen, or typewriter. The % inch-wide 
tape retails for 25-cents in 100-inch 
lengths and for $1.25 in lengths of 
66 feet. It is available through all 
dealers selling “Scotch” brand sound 
recording tape. (Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., 900 Fau- 
quier Street, St. Paul 6, Minnesota ) 





























Our Singing World 


The United States 





Pitts-Glenn-Watters 


This popular music program by well- 
known experts follows the child’s normal 
growth pattern with an especially de- 
signed music book for each grade from 
1-8. 

Songs, rhythms, musical games, dramatic 
play, listening, and the playing of in- 
struments give the child opportunity 
for musical expression when he is ready 
for it. 

Record albums accompany each book. 





Muzzey-Kidger 


Modern in approach, this text shows the 
great economic, social, political, cul- 
tural, and diplomatic trends that have 
shaped our nation from Columbus to the 
present time. 

An abundance of visual aids includes 
special pictorial previews, drawings, 
maps, and many photographs. 


Just published—Workbook with Unit 
and Final Tests, and Teachers’ Manual. 














For further information please write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Ginn Representatives: Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. and 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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CHARLES FINDS A KEY 
(Continued from page 17) 

Charles came again on Friday. The 
words from the previous time were 
repeated and new words were 
added. Still the most dependable 
means of communication was writ- 
ing. 

The teacher explained that when 
he came to class to say “Hi” and 
after class “Bye.” 

On Mondays and Fridays he meets 
class. Charles has learned to say 
“Hi! How are you? I'm fine.” “Bye, 
see you Monday or Friday.” The 
days of the week are understandable 
but far from perfect. 

Speechreading, motor kinesthetic 
method, records and What's Its 
Name are used. The teacher will say, 
“What is your name? Where do you 
live?” The answers come quickly, 
“My name is Charles Cole. I live at 
Doyle.” 

The student body of White 
County High School is interested 
in Charles and a class period never 
goes by without some student asking 
permission to watch. Even the jani- 


tor said, “Sho’ that boy’s gonna talk. 
I saw him going down the hall mov- 
ing his lips.” 

Two months have passed and 
Charles now uses his desktype hear- 


ing aid in all classes. The students 
now try to talk with him. Writing 
is not the only means of communica- 
tion now. Yes, Charles is unlocking 
a closed door. 


WHAT DO PARENTS ASK? 
(Continued from page 13) 
would tolerate them. And to pro- 
gressive educators such schools are 
a perversion of the “progressive” 

idea. 

During the past three decades a 
number of private schools and a few 
public schools undertook to test the 
progressive education philosophy. 
These were usually considered ex- 
perimental, or “pilot,” schools. 

Although the public schools have 
never taken over completely the 
methods or philosophy of the “pilot” 
schools, during the past several dec- 
ades new knowledge and new forces 
began to call for a new education. 





GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests are scien- 
tifically developed batteries of tests 
that have been validated and had 
their norms established from the 
responses of children attending 
Southern and Southwestern schools. 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers Gen- 
eral Achievement Tests are easy to 
interpret. Results can be expressed 
in grade norms, educational age, 
and chronological age. 


L general] 





Four equated forms Q, R, S, T, — 
are available for each of the 
asain 

Primary Test — Grades 1, 2, and 3 
Intermediate Test — Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 

Advanced Test—Grades 7, 8, and 9 
The Abbreviated Edition, for peores 
5 through 9, is also waa le in 
four equated forms: U, V, W, X. 








SHEA ARITHMETIC 
ESSENTIALS TEST 
For Each Grade Level: — 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, High School. 
A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
For Grades 4 through 9. 
WORD NUMBER TEST OF 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


For Grades 4-8, H. S. and College 





AYER STANDARDIZED 
SPELLING TEST 
For High School Pupils 
VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST 
for First Year 
USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY 
MATERIALS 


Specimen set of any test, 25¢; or 
write for catalog and price list of 
Steck Standardized Tests. 


ee. S7ECK SSusioin 


Pratt Aces -- AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Jack Brent—State Representative 
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In their search for a new type of 
education for the new times, the 
public and its educators found much 
that was of value in the ideas of the 
experimentalists. Many of these ideas 
turned out to be nothing but the 
timeless precepts of good teaching, 
some dating back to Socrates. When 
schools today stress activity, problem 
solving, direct experience, attention 
to feelings, and concern for chil- 
dren’s needs, they are not so much 
practicing progressive education as 
putting to use good methods for 
teaching children. 


Local Association 
Activities Leaflet 


Nineteen Local Association Activi- 
ties Leaflets have been developed 
and distributed to help local officers 
and committee members. 


Copies of the leaflets are available 
in limited quantities free to each as- 
sociation on request. Local associa- 
tion presidents should keep a file of 
the leaflets and pass it on to succeed- 
ing officers. Check your file and see 
if you have copies of the following: 


No. 1 The Centennial Action Pro- 
gram 

No. 2 The Local Association Issues 
an Annual CAP Directory 

No. 3 A Centennial Action Program 

for the Local Association 

Developing a Citizenship Pro- 

gram 

The Local Association Pro- 

motes NEA Membership 

The Local Association Uses 

the Publications of State and 

National Associations 

The Local Association Works 

on Salaries (revised) 

Observing Horace 

Birthday, May 4 

Local Committees Work with 

NEA Committees 

No. 10 Local Leaders Plan a Year’s 
Program of Action 

No. 11 The Local Association Helps 
Orient New Teachers 

No. 12 The Role of the School in De- 
veloping Healthy Personality 

No.13 The Local News Bulletin— 
Why? What? How? 

No. 14 The Local Association and the 
Professional Standards Move- 
ment 

No.15 The Local Association Con- 
siders Moral and Spiritual 
Values 

No. 16 A Proud Record of Loyalty 
(Out of Print) 

No. 17 The Local Association Works 
with Lay Groups in the Com- 
munity 

No.19 Let’s Take a Look at Our- 
selves 
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MODERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 7) 


dergarten dads” who had built a 
playhouse, and for three mothers 
who made four drapes for the “com- 
munity-school library” windows. 
Likewise, it reported the purchase of 
a new “record player” and “a camera 
that will be used to take pictures of 
various activities of your boys and 
girls in and out of classrooms to 
show you at our final parent-teacher 
meeting of the year.” 

Teachers and children at Cresthill 
write letters to each child out of 
school for illness, issue greetings 
when a new baby comes to any 
family, and send “written welcomes” 
to newcomers. 

From border to border and coast 
to coast, school people are finding a 
new conviction of the genuine im- 
portance of American schools as the 
soul of American life. Guided by this 
philosophy, the school not only pre- 
serves democracy; the school is de- 
mocracy. It is all of the people in all 
of the communities sharing all of 
the problems and pointing the way 
for continuous improvement. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The coupons you clip may bring 
you bright, new ideas that you can 
use or adapt in your class work. Ma- 
terial prepared by the advertisers 
has been especially planned for your 
use. Some of it may not be listed in 
the column below but you may write 
directly to the advertiser for it. Al- 
ways write the advertiser when you 
are in a hurry for his material. 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. 
A 32 -page book of ideas on 
how to make useful gifts, party 
games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. (Binney 
& Smith Co.) 


3B. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quan- 
tity desired of each number. 
(Personal Products Corpora- 
tion ) 
1. Growing Up and Liking It, 
a booklet for teen-age girls. 
2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for 
pre-adolescent girls. 


3. It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know. A booklet for 
fully matured girls. 


47b. Famous Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations in- 
cludes samples on approval of 
Sunshine’s Famous Everyday 
Card Box Assortments, Illus- 
trated Folder, and complete de- 
tails of Sunshine’s Money Mak- 
ing Plan for Schools and Or- 
ganizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios ) 


16b. Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; 
Laboratory Equipment; 
Church Furniture; Classroom 
Furniture and Laboratory - 
Furniture. Indicate which cat- 
alog is desired. (Southern 
Desk Company ) 


55b. Large Tour Book and Folders 
for 1954 giving all necessary 
information on SITA tours to 
Europe, Around the World, 
Mexico, South America, Orient 
and the West. (Students In- 
ternational Travel Associa- 
tion ) 
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STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 


seon to test a third generatien, is aveil- 


eble new in 4 new batteries: 


PRIMARY BATTERY 


—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 s=/$/s5>5 rage tag 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY SS SS S255 > 
—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 . y Sf/tls 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY SS Us. LS 
—for grades 5 and 6 = = STi: 
ADVANCED BATTERY v7 Vu, ORD 
—for grades 7, 8 and 9 x Ths ew 
Scering is quick, simple, 5 “GS, ° 
completely objective... 
ORLD BOC 
6 Bp 
441 West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 3 7 
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DARD A 


effers centinueus end comprehensive 
measurement ef these basic subjects: 


scan oR STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
a 


READING LANGUAGE 
SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


«morms ore current, accurate, 


dependable. 


Cecil James, Tennessee Representative 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 
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YOU EXPLAIN 
MENSTRUATION 


Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject 
to teach. It takes tact and sympathy 

- ...and an understanding of the ques- 
tions in young girls’ minds. 

To help you approach this delicate 
topic with complete confidence—with 
any age group—the makers of Modess 
offer these three free booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet for pre-teen girls, 
gives a clear and simple introduction 
to the subject of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” is 
written for the teen-age girl, with her 
problems in mind. This brightly illus- 
trated book explains the physical facts 
of menstruation, and offers suggestions 
on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” gives older girls a knowledge 
of the physiology of menstruation and 
information on the proper use of tam- 
pons for sanitary protection. 

You may order as many copies as 
you wish . . . absolutely free. Write 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. Or mail 


coupon below. 





(PLease print) 


Address 
City State 


{ oFFeR Goon ONLY IN U.S.A.) 











r _“ 
| Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
| Box — Milltown, N. J. | 
Please send me: 
I ... booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate ; 
| Wondered” 
| ... booklets “Growing Up and Liking It”’ | 
l ... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 
| You Know” | 
| Name | 
| ! 
\ ! 
! | 
| | 
— —l 





LOO, HEAR, NOW 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


(Films are 16mm. sound, black- 
and-white, “classroom-tested”, 
and may be secured from local 
distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. 
Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. ) 

Galileo's Laws of Falling Bodies (6 
min. each, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica ) 

Archimedes’ Principle 
These films demonstrate two prin- 

ciples from physical science, recre- 
ating the story of the man to whom 
history has ascribed the “discovery” 
of each. Galileo and the Tower of 
Pisa, Archimedes and the King’s 
Crown, with the setting of their 
times, add literary to scientific in- 
terest, as each man uses the means 
at hand to prove the principle he has 
observed and stated. Both films 
show also demonstrations conducted 
with modern materials and devices, 
the comparison adding appreciation 
for the contribution of early scien- 
tists whose experimental methods 
are still used in modern science with 
its new materials and ideas. Valuable 
to introduce discussion and. experi- 
ment related to the principles. Plans 
for other films in this series will de- 
velop similarly other laws. 

Venice (10 min. Young America 
Films ) 

Music, art, history, and geography 
find motivation in this since-the-war 
travel film, in a series including 
“Pars,” and “Lugano.” Elementary 
grades enjoy details about the gon- 
dola, the pigeons of St. Mark’s 
Square, the 24 hour clock; older 
students will note oriental influences 
in architecture and learn why, will 
see centuries of history and relate it 
to work and life in Venice today. 
Zoo Animals of Our Story Books (10 

min. color also, Coronet Films ) 

Since the zoo is a center of real 
interest, and reading is a fascinating 
activity, what could be more wonder- 
ful than a combination experience 
such as this film motivates? For all 
the folks who enjoy a well-illustrated 
story-book, but especially people in 
primary grades, there are drawings 
of animals and then real animals in 
the zoo, eating, running, playing, 
making their own animal noises. To 
their complete delight the audience 


is lured right into book reading with 

understanding and zest. Skillfully 

organized to bring together for com- 
parison known and unknown sights 
and sounds, to give meaning to con- 

cepts and expressions (“Clever as a 

fox”), to distinguish real from “cre- 

ative”, and above all to build desire 
to read joyously. 

Special Days in February (10 min. 
color also, Coronet Films ) 
Another “motivating” film, to be- 

gin activities (with younger chil- 
dren) dealing with the calendar, 
months of the year and the seasons, 
as well as stimulating art and lan- 
guage arts expression. Facts about 
the three special days (Feb. 12, 14, 
22) relate to a child’s own interest: 
how the boy Washington learned if 
he did not go to school, why Lincoln 
read by the firelight, why Valentine’s 
Day is a happy time, keeping at all 
times within a child’s understanding. 
Historic data are shown through 
famous paintings, from dioramas, 
from reconstructed building and 
scenes, from monuments in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Feelings, too, are given 
importance along with the facts— 
these men were brave, good leaders, 
loved by people. A summary pro- 
vides further suggestions for activity 
and review. 

Adventures of Coco and Skipper 
(10 mm. color, Rampart Produc- 
tions ) 

Coco is an ordinarily curious 
boy exploring the seashore along 
with an older friend, Skipper, who 
knows about the plants and animals 
and has the charm and good sense 
not to talk all the time nor to tell 
more than is asked. He uses words 
Coco understands, as do the ele- 
mentary school listeners, and he uses 
comparisons that “landlubbers” un- 
derstand. . Four films in the series 
take up different “finds” along the 
beach with sea anemones, limpets, 
periwinkles, hermit crabs—all alive 
and moving, except when Skipper 
holds them in his hand to show size, 
in “At the Seashore.” “In a Tidepool” 
Coco finds sand dollars, sea urchins, 
starfish, and rock crabs. “Coco Ex- 
plores a Pier” for barnacles and mus- 
sels, seaweeds, and land plants. 
“Coco and the Seabirds” explores an 
estuary for gulls, egrets, sandpipers, 
and pelicans. Pacing, atmosphere, 
naturalness, and ease in the films 
are superb. 
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Waid Wont 7 teach RS 


an Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 









immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 





g 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





2 Convenient month- 
ly instaliments pay 
loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your In- 
come. Entire lvan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS 


No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
rincipal stop also. This 
is an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


our request wi 







receive 











LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 
















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 














CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 1 
Cash Li 12 15 18 20 | : 
Feu Get Payments | Payments | Payments | Poyr ents | Old Reliabie Company, 
SELECT $100 $10.07 $ 840 $ 7.29 $675 | Over 50 Years of Service. 
amounr | 33] ge | i | | 8s | 
YOU WANT 39.39 32:70 28.26 26.08 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 47.50 40.8 37.48 | STATE FINANCE 




















COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 
and 2';% per month on that part vwver $150 and not in excess of 
$300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal balance. These rates are in d with the Nebraska lew. 


FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....5... 
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RANCE 






































**ese ee ee ee eee ee 
& on . 
4 To State Finance Company, Dept. K-134 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying | | 
Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Ow! Address 
8 Pte » accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is : Sew 3 wi: 
g made return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ] 
or spever s Bei cscies, Whites tedissiandsabbabes 
' A 1 want to t Ww On what date of month will your | | 
' present balance, if any) $................ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... a ee Wade Neca hicesddheseetdiipininrhcntupagiinnedidaegnnal 
| 1 
Amount earned Number of months | | 
Ave per month sthlocdpnnensqecdinsecseddaen’ YOU FeCEIVE BAlATY.......2...c.ccceerceeeees $ $ renee ae ; On ee aetaed: Eee a 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
4 ee our confidential files 
> teach Name lative 
How r " Previous _ 
prese DD sc ctpancccientsunssansial NE civic datchatadcnsncicasinntnantthaidinhcabesskibin SUPCOt....--++---eeerererevereses Town 
H 1 fe's Sala , 
GPT IIOR sn cconsakcestupiisiék: scebulbsnetiiasnederepidabelbiaiinianiiae Per month §...........0000+8 Name of Relative.........--. 
T “ pa nts 
Name sad sdepiuiniiesaphdoniniusniniabans Town. Serer - Tom 
Name f Relative 
E k MS deal With (NAME). .ccvrcoccocscrcccscssccncasovovccsscsqutontassatons TOWN ....200-cccccsccceeseececeecese 
Town 
An mt you owe hank? @..<coccsinsmccestoccneccsces Monthly payments? §&..........-.-.-c-c-ceeeseeee 
Name f F ative.... 
Wha € rity « DANK LORM?..<.cccecccrescccrccorsocecescoseastpapsanvescsapcoutcnscesasasesitesasosanaaesesesesees 
List he ~ OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street Z : Town « State.......52.222.2. QECUPs corccecceessen- 
The ove statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree 
« -» Oe that y loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent. 
CO (NERC) ..<cocascctacsersssacdesecastonessas (Add.)...... 
} ent or real estate Sign Full Street 
pa ok tf 06s... es Town Name Here — AddTOSS........2---cecceeeeeerennancesceesenene 
CRNPOSS OF DARI .........ccccccacsssesinpecndsovinbeiunvaieasbclaesinbisecpasetenbiensspliecbedipaiatvoussioimidiitecsontes Town County - State.......-...-.--- 











NOT Amt. ps pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to, Omaha, Nebraska | 


of loan Mo. pmts.'$ .| the unpaid principal and int. | Date ..............-...---.- 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2%% per month on that part over $150 and not 





Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment 

tp . the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal! at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 












PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED, 

“<seeeeeeee=== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##==seeeenneas 











(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 








ee e Childhood of ey Ss Sey Seiad i 


in the special School Edition 


The first fifty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the special 
School Edition as of February 1, 1953. Fifteen further volumes in the School Edition are 
announced with the publication date of February 1, 1954. The sixty-five titles follow: 


ABE LINCOLN GEORGE CARVER *WittiAmM BRADFORD 
ABIGAIL ADAMS “GEORGE DEWEY WILLIAM PENN 
ALEC HAMILTON GEORGE WASHINGTON Witt Rocers 
ALECK BELL HarRIET BEECHER STOWE Wooprow WILSON 
AMELIA EARHAR‘ JAMES FENIMORE COOPER “WASHINGTON IRVING 
ANDY JACKSON JANE ADDAMS WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 
ANTHONY WAYNE "Jim Bowte ‘Jutia Warp Howe 
“BEDFORD FORRES Joun Paut Jones MyYLes STANDISH 
BEN FRANKLIN “JOHN SEVIER OxrverR Hazarp PERRY 
Birp Girt: SACAGAWEA *JoHN WANAMAKER PauL REVERE 
Booker T. WASHINGTON JULIETTE Low PETER STUYVESANT 
BurraLo BILi Kir CARSON POCAHONTAS 
CLarA Barton *KNUTE ROCKNI *RAPHAEL SEMMES 
‘Dan BEARD Lou GEHRIG Rosert E. LEE 
DANIEL Boone Louisa ALcor! Rosert FULTON 
‘Dan Morcan Lucretia Mort Sam Houston 
Davip FARRAGU' LUTHER BurBaNk STEPHEN Foster 
Davy CROCKET! MARTHA WASHINGTON Tom EpIson 
Dotty MApDIsON Mary Mapes Dopcer Tom JEFFERSON 
Eur WHITNEY MERIWETHER LEwIs U. S. Grant 
“FRANKLIN ROOSEVEL1 *MoLiy PITCHER Younc AUDUBON 
YOUNG STONEWALI ZacK TAYLOR 


For the convenience of the many thousands of schools which ordered the first fifty volumes, 
the titles of the fifteen further volumes are indicated by an asterisk. 


® Serving areas of literature, reading—'‘personal”’ and supplementary, school library, re- 


medial or corrective reading, social studies, character development, Americanization 
Favorite story volumes, which are “read, loved, reread” 
“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content’’ 
Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level 
Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 
Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 
Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 


free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 


These books will be distributed by the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY. 126 Third Avenue North. 


Nashville. 

















